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Organization  and  Early  History 

Oberlin,  both  town  and  college,  was  founded  In  1833  by  John  J.  Ship- 
herd  and  Philo  P.  Stewart.  The  first  settlers  were  New  Englanders 
chosen  by  Mr.  Shipherd,  and  required  by  him  to  assent  to  a declaration 
of  principles  called  “The  Oberlin  Covenant.”  These  people  were  es- 
sentially religious,  and  they  therefore  held  church  services  from  the 
start,  although  their  only  organization  was  the  ‘‘Covenant.”  In  the 
spring  of  1834  Mr.  Shipherd  secured  from  the  state  legislature  a charter 
for  the  so-called  “Oberlin  Society,”  an  organization  of  the  villagers,  who 
were  thus  empowered  to  hold  and  convey  property  and  to  attend  to  all 
necessary  public  matters,  both  secular  and  religious.  In  secular  matters 
this  body  served  until  1846,  when  the  village  received  its  first  charter, 
and  in  church  affairs  it  continued  as  the  legal  governing  body  until 
1903,  when  it  deeded  its  property  over  to  the  church  and  thus  passed  out 
of  existence. 

The  church  as  such  was  organized  in  August,  1834,  with  sixty-one 
members,  and  was  named  “ The  First  Church  of  Christ  in  Oberlin.” 
This  church  was  entirely  separate  from  the  “ Society,”  although  church 
members  in  good  standing  were  later  voted  members  of  that  body.  It 
therefore  had  no  legal  existence;  and  later,  when  matters  of  property 
arose,  the  “Society”  had  to  be  called  upon  to  act,  as  already  indicated. 

Mr.  Shipherd  was  pastor  from  1834  to  1836  when,  on  account  of 
ill  health  and  the  burden  of  college  administration,  he  resigned.  A call 
was  then  extended  to  Mr.  Charles  G.  Finney,  head  of  the  newly-organized 
theological  department  of  the  college,  and  was  accepted.  Mr.  Finney 
continued  as  pastor  of  the  church  until  1872,  a period  of  thirty-six  years. 

The  Building 

The  meeting  places  of  the  church  were,  successively,  the  little  chapel 
in  Oberlin  Hall,  the  dining  room  of  the  Ladies’  Boarding  Hall,  and  then 
Colonial  Hall.  This  last  building  seated,  when  closely  packed,  eight 
hundred  people.  But  each  of  these  places  was  successively  outgrown; 
so  that  by  1840-41  it  became  necessary  to  hold  overflow  meetings  in 
other  college  buildings  or,  during  the  summer,  to  relieve  the  situation 
by  use  of  Mr.  Finney’s  "Big  Tent.”  Finally  the  condition  became  so 
acute  that,  at  Mr.  Finney’s  suggestion,  it  was  decided  to  build.  Mr. 
Finney  produced  the  plans,  which  were  a modification  of  those  of  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle  in  New  York,  built  for  Mr.  Finney  just  before  he 
came  to  Oberlin. 

The  building  stands  today  in  nearly  its  original  form.  The  corner 
stone  was  laid  in  June,  1842,  but  nearly  four  years  were  required  to 
complete  the  building.  The  total  cost  was  approximately  $12,000,  a 
seemingly  small  sum,  but  to  raise  it  required  the  supreme  effort  of 
almost  every  citizen  in  town  and  even  of  the  college  students.  Every 
one  demanded  the  right  to  help.  The  college  professors  pledged  $200 
each,  when  their  salaries  were  only  $600;  and  before  the  work  was 
completed,  they  had  to  double  these  pledges.  Citizens  who  could  not 
give  money  gave  livestock  and  produce,  or  contributed  labor.  One 
brother  contributed  all  the  materials  he  had  gathered  for  a new  house 
and  continued  to  live  in  a log  cabin  for  thirty  years. 

The  work  of  construction  was  remarkably  well  done,  and  with 
proper  care  there  is  no  reason  why  the  old  building  should  not  stand 
for  another  hundred  years.  It  would  pay  anyone  to  see  the  fine  struc- 


tural  work  of  the  roof.  No  one  in  this  region  had  ever  built  a roof  so 
large:  so  a Boston  architect  was  called  in  for  advice,  a Boston  friend 
paying  the  expenses.  When  we  see  the  intricate  maze  of  wooden  beams 
and  braces  so  beautifully  fitted  together,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 
sturdiness  of  the  great  roof.  The  walls,  too,  are  remarkably  heavy  and 
well-built,  a symbol  of  the  sturdy  character  of  the  Oberlin  pioneers. 
President  Fairchild  remarks  that  when  the  church  was  completed  it  was 
the  finest  and  largest  auditorium  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  and 
in  some  respects  it  still  holds  this  position. 

The  church  began  to  be  used  some  time  before  it  was  completed. 
It  was  never  dedicated  in  its  entirety,  although  the  completion  of  each 
important  addition  was  noted  on  the  succeeding  Sunday  with  proper 
thanksgiving.  Many  parts  were  installed  in  more  or  less  temporary 
fashion,  and  for  this  or  other  reasons,  had  to  be  changed  later.  We  can 
barely  mention  some  of  the  most  important  of  these  changes.  The 
original  steps  at  the  front  of  the  building  extended  only  across  the 
middle  door,  and  the  other  doors  were  reached  by  platforms  projecting 
out  in  either  direction  and  protected  by  an  iron  railing.  The  original 
pillars  supporting  the  gallery  were  of  wood,  about  ten  inches  in 
diameter.  These  were  removed  in  1892  and  the  present  iron  pillars 
substituted.  The  original  plan  called  for  six  recitation  rooms  at  the 
back  of  the  church,  separated  by  sliding  doors.  These  finally  dwindled 
to  the  one  large  room  under  the  organ  and  two  smaller  rooms  at  the 
north  and  south.  The  room  under  the  organ  was  used  as  a lecture 
room  by  Mr.  Finney  and  his  students  in  Theology  for  many  years,  and 
the  first  finishing  off  of  the  room  was  done  at  their  expense  as  a com- 
pensation to  the  church.  The  original  heating  plant  of  the  church  itself 
consisted  of  eight  wood  stoves,  four  at  each  side,  connected  with  eight 
corresponding  chimneys,  the  ends  of  the  side  seats  being  cut  away  to 
leave  room.  Later  on  the  stoves  gave  place  to  a furnace,  and  the 
seats  were  filled  out;  but  the  old  chimneys  remained  until  recently, 
being  used  as  a part  of  the  ventilating  system.  In  1908  the  church 
was  subjected  to  a rather  thorough  remodeling:  new  floors  were  laid, 
the  walls  were  re-decorated,  a new  heating  and  ventilating  plant  in- 
stalled, a fine  new  organ  put  in,  the  backs  of  the  gallery  seats  raised. 
The  final  remodeling  occurred  in  1927,  when  the  rooms  at  the  back 
were  considerably  changed,  new  choir  seats  were  put  in,  the  walls  again 
redecorated,  and  an  especially  beautiful  new  platform  and  pulpit  built 
in.  In  all  these  changes  the  quiet  dignity  of  the  church  has  never  been 
marred:  it  stands  today  more  beautiful  than  ever. 

The  Second  Church 

After  completion  of  the  church  building  the  membership  of  the 
church  grew  very  rapidly.  By  1860  the  church  had  over  1,500  members; 
and,  with  student  attendance  required  by  the  college,  it  became  im- 
possible for  one  building  to  hold  the  congregations.  It  was  therefore 
decided  to  divide  the  numbers,  and  to  this  end  103  of  the  members 
withdrew  voluntarily  and  organized  the  Second  Congregational  Church. 
For  ten  years  this  church  met  in  the  College  chapel,  but  in  1870  the 
Second  Church  building  was  completed,  giving  a permanent  home  for 
the  new  organization.  For  sixty  years  the  two  organizations  worked 
together  in  perfect  harmony.  In  1920  the  two  churches  joined  to  form 
United  Church  (Congregational),  Oberlin,  Ohio,  meeting  for  a time  in 
Finney  Chapel.  In  the  meantime  the  College  had  ceased  requiring  church 
attendance  of  the  students,  and  for  that  reason  the  church  again  found  it 


possible  to  meet  in  its  original  home,  the  First  Church  building.  This 
return  occurred  soon  after  completion  of  the  changes  made  in  1927, 
namely  February  19,  1928.  The  name  of  the  church  is  now  “ The  First 
Church  in  Oberlin.” 

The  Pastors 

A sketch  of  the  church  should  certainly  include  further  mention  of 
the  pastors:  President  Finney  served  until  1872,  when  failing  health 

compelled  him  to  resign.  He  was  then  eighty  years  old.  James  Brand 
was  called  in  1873  to  succeed  Mr.  Finney,  and  served  the  church  until 
his  death  in  1899.  He  was  followed  by  John  W.  Bradshaw,  who  served 
twelve  years,  and  then  by  William  H.  Spence,  who  stayed  four  years. 
Nicholas  Van  der  Pyl  held  the  pastorate  for  ten  years,  during  nearly 
six  of  which  John  Leslie  Lobingier  was  co-pastor,  with  special  care  of 
religious  education  and  student  activity,  and  it  was  during  Mr.  Van  der 
Pyl’s  term  that  the  churches  re-united.  The  present  pastor,  James  A. 
Richards,  came  in  1928.  The  pastors  of  the  Second  Church  were,  in 
order:  M.  W.  Fairfield,  William  Kincaid,  R.  G.  Hutchins,  H.  M.  Tenney, 
J.  N.  Pierce,  and  C.  H.  Williams.  Dr.  Tenney’s  pastorate  was  by  far 
the  longest.  He  gave  most  of  the  active  years  of  his  life  to  the  work, 
and  is  still  loved  and  honored  as  the  Pastor  Emeritus  of  the  united 
organization. 

Activities  of  the  Church 

The  First  Church  has  always  been  active  in  missionary  affairs. 
During  the  early  days,  however,  due  to  outspoken  opposition  to  slavery, 
the  Oberlin  missionaries  were  not  acceptable  to  the  American  Board, 
and  so  had  to  work  either  independently  or  through  the  American 
Missionary  Association.  This  condition  has,  of  course,  long  since  van- 
ished; and  the  two  Congregational  churches  of  Oberlin  have  sent  more 
missionaries  to  the  American  Board  than  any  other  two  churches  in 
America.  The  church  now  has  thirty  members  in  the  foreign  field. 
Fourteen  members  were  martyred  in  the  Boxer  uprising  in  China  in  1900. 

In  temperance  work  this  church  has  always  been  in  the  front  rank. 
Its  part  in  local  controversies  has  always  been  prominent,  and  it 
gained  national  significance  when  the  Anti-Saloon  League  was  organ- 
ized in  this  building  in  1893.  No  church  has  ever  been  more  constant  and 
unwavering  in  support  of  temperance. 

The  founders,  preachers,  and  members  of  the  church  were  from 
the  beginning  strongly  opposed  to  slavery.  At  one  time  a considerable 
number  of  the  church  members,  including  the  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School,  were  imprisoned  in  the  Cleveland  jail  for  nearly  three 
months  for  taking  part  in  the  famous  Wellington  Rescue  and  thus 
breaking  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  One  of  the  greatest  meetings  ever 
held  in  the  church  was  that  welcoming  the  men  back  to  Oberlin  after 
their  release.  Beginning  early  in  the  evening,  the  service  of  thanks- 
giving lasted  until  after  midnight. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  a meeting  was  held  in  this  church 
to  recruit  an  Oberlin  company.  Enthusiasm  ran  high,  and  both  stu- 
dents and  men  from  the  town  volunteered  rapidly.  The  sum  of  $10,000 
was  subscribed  to  outfit  the  company,  a remarkable  amount  of  money 
when  it  is  realized  how  slender  were  the  resources  available.  Thiough- 
out  the  long  war  there  was  a daily  prayer-meeting  in  the  room  under 
the  choir. 


Music 

No  history  of  the  First  Church  would  be  complete  without  mention 
of  its  music.  The  first  complete  organization  of  the  choir  was  by 
George  N.  Allen,  Professor  of  Sacred  Music  in  the  College,  beginning  in 
1837.  Professor  Allen  was  a musical  genius,  an  expert  with  the  violin, 
and  a talented  leader.  He  brought  into  the  choir  practically  all  the 
musical  talent  of  the  town,  and  to  this  end  even  organized  and  trained 
the  children.  It  was  under  his  leadership  that  the  choir  gave  each  year 
the  grand  musical  festival.  In  1859  the  leadership  of  the  choir  came  into 
the  hands  of  another  genius,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Churchill,  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics and  Physics  in  the  College.  The  next  year,  under  Professor 
Churchill’s  direction,  the  “Oberlin  Choir”  became  the  ‘‘Musical  Union,” 
and  thus  brought  in  the  talent  of  the  newly  formed  Second  Church.  We 
cannot  mention  the  succeeding  leaders,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
choir  has  always  been  ably  led,  and  has  been  a most  powerful  support 
for  all  the  religious  life  of  the  church.  Mr.  Finney  always  recognized 
this;  and,  it  is  said,  often  stopped  abruptly  in  his  sermons  to  give 
place  to  the  music  of  the  choir,  which  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
thought  he  was  trying  to  express. 

The  first  instrument  used  in  support  of  the  choir  was  Professor 
Allen’s  violin.  To  succeed  this  he  trained  a small  orchestra  of  wind 
and  stringed  instruments,  which  served  well  for  a few  years.  In  1851 
a melodian  was  substituted  for  the  orchestra,  and  this  same  year  Pro- 
fessor Churchill  built  a small  pipe  organ,  which  was  used  until  1854. 
This  little  organ  was  then  removed,  and  afterwards  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Episcopal  Church.  At  the  same  time  a much  larger  pipe 
organ  was  installed.  This  remained  until  1875,  when  it,  too,  gave  place 
to  a still  larger  Hook  and  Hastings  organ,  the  old  one  going  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Hillsdale,  Michigan.  This  organ  served  until 
the  time  of  the  remodeling  of  1908,  when  it  gave  place  to  a large  Estey 
organ,  the  gift  of  Charles  M.  Hall,  of  Niagara  Falls,  a member  of  this 
church.  The  Estey  organ  was  removed  to  the  Methodist  Church  and  in 
its  place — in  the  same  case — was  installed  the  fine  Skinner  electric  organ 
which  had  previously  been  used  for  a few  years  in  the  Second  Church. 

The  Church  School 

Among  the  organizations  of  the  Church  the  Sunday  School  is  un- 
doubtedly foremost.  It  is  older  than  the  church.  It  began  when  the 
first  settlers  came  in  the  summer  of  1833,  services  being  held  in  the 
log  cabin  of  Mr.  Pease,  Oberlin’s  first  pioneer.  As  the  colony  grew  the 
school  moved  from  house  to  house  to  find  the  necessary  room.  The 
first  superintendent  mentioned  in  the  records  seems  to  have  been  Edward 
H.  Fairchild,  brother  of  our  President  Fairchild,  and  later  president  of 
Berea  College,  Kentucky.  But  the  real  father  of  the  Sunday  School 
was  James  M.  Fitch,  Oberlin’s  early  printer  and  newspaper  man.  He 
took  charge  of  the  School  in  1843,  when  it  numbered  103  pupils,  and 
by  1859  he  had  built  up  the  numbers  to  more  than  550.  Mr.  Fitch  was 
superintendent  at  the  time  of  the  Wellington  rescue,  and  was  one  of 
the  37  citizens  of  Oberlin  and  Wellington  who  were  kept  in  the  Cleve- 
land jail  for  some  months.  While  he  was  there  the  whole  Sunday 
School,  400  strong,  led  by  Professor  J.  M.  Ellis,  and  accompanied  by  a 
band,  marched  through  the  streets  of  Cleveland  and  visited  him  en 
masse.  Mr.  Fitch  served  the  Sunday  School  until  his  death  in  1867,  a 
term  of  24  years.  In  1868  Mr.  E.  J.  Goodrich  became  superintendent, 


with  Mr.  E.  P.  Johnson  assistant.  He  continued  in  the  position  until 
1908,  a period  of  40  years.  The  division  of  the  church  occurred  in  1860, 
but  the  Sunday  School  remained  a single  unit  until  1870,  when  the 
Second  Church  building  was  completed.  Mr.  Johnson  then  went  with 
the  Second  Church  Sunday  School,  and  in  1873  became  its  superintendent, 
serving  until  1910,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign. 

Relations  to  the  College 

The  relations  between  the  church  and  the  college  have  always  been 
of  the  most  intimate  nature.  “They  were  born  together,  and,  being  one 
in  aim  and  spirit,  neither  can  be  separated  from  the  other  without  loss. 
The  colonists  came  here  not  to  live  upon  the  college,  but  to  help  the 
college  live.  Accordingly  they  pledged  themselves  to  make  the  interests 
of  the  Oberlin  Institute  identical  with  their  own.”  On  the  other  hand 
the  College  has  always  depended  on  the  church  — particularly  this 
church  — for  a wholesome  religious  atmosphere.  It  has  never  been 
thought  wise  to  establish  a college  church,  but  has  been  thought  better 
for  all  concerned  that  students  and  faculty  should  mingle  with  the 
citizens  of  the  town  in  their  public  worship. 

The  church  has  never  been  subsidized  by  the  College  or  in  any  way 
distinguished  from  other  churches  of  the  village,  although  it  is  true 
that  much  of  the  early  preaching  was  done  by  the  college  professors. 
The  services  have  been  mutual  — professors  and  students  alike  have 
freely  given  and  just  as  freelv  received. 

The  Future 

The  Church  was  never  more  united  than  now.  The  recent  change 
of  name  from  United  Church  to  The  First  Church  in  Oberlin  was  sug- 
gested by  former  members  of  The  Second  Church  and  was  carried  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  The  church  seats  about  eleven  hundred  and  is  fre- 
quently filled.  Nearly  half  the  congregation  is  students  from  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  town,  and  its  great  choir  is  largely  composed 
of  students. 

The  Church  grievously  needs  a better  parish  house  and  is  eagerly 
studying  plans  and  means  of  obtaining  one. 

Many  churches  rendering  similar  service  to  students  receive  help 
/rom  their  denominations.  Instead  of  receiving  such  help  this  Church 
rejoices  to  contribute  its  apportionment  of  seven  thousand  dollars  to  the 
missionary  work  of  the  Congregational  Churches  and  in  1929  added 
more  than  a thousand  dollars  to  that  sum  by  special  thank-offerings. 
Many  feel  that,  in  view  of  its  world-wide  work  and  its  glorious  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  younger  generations  gathered  here  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  the  Church  might  well  be  made  the  recipient  of  gifts  from 
those  who  are  grateful  for  service  it  has  rendered,  or  from  those  who 
want  to  strengthen  its  helpfulness  to  its  community  and  to  the  student 
body  that  yearly  scatters  to  far-flung  posts  of  service. 
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